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ABSTRACT 

^ - The rhetorical inventions of Kenneth Burke can help \ 
writers gai^j^ew perspectives on their topics and can put new-T^life 
into the process of learning , to write. The pentad, Burke's instrument 
for interpret ing actual and potential motives, can help develop lines 
of thbaght that might never' occur without some such model. Other 
invent ional systems such as exploring the limits of agreement with 
the thesis, findiiig the complex in the simple, expanding the 
circumference, and jbranslation afford opportunities to make writing 
an adventure in words and ideas. The importance of Burke has two 
bases: he is th^ major spokesperson in the United atates in oyr 
century for a rhetoric grounded in dialectic and he offers a way of 
getting teyond our narrow concern with lingui)Etic style so that 
writing becomes action and a matter of inter preting* motives rather . 
than being a linguiiStic process for processing information . (T J) 
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Burfteian Invention, from Pentad to DiaXectic * - ?J!'^^ »^ poiNn°5?t?Ewo^^^^^ 

, " fl'^L^^ NOT NECESSARILY REPRE. 

Anyone who has listened to , discussions of . Christensen rhetoric or sentence*— * 

'combining must be •struck by the sophistication of the, me-thods available Vor.the 

' ' ■ • . . ■ ' • '' 

teaching of* style. ^/ly .pxirpose- here is to. offer some inventional models, from '""^ 
3urke in the hope of shovdng how sorrfething of the same fctnd of sophisticated.'' ' 
systematization can support the- teaching oi iJiventienV ,,Burkeiaji inventibri..-- * . 
attracts me because, he provides a model of ^ athleticism 'i^^ rather . 
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/ 



; like the - schoolbbjt dialectic' of Aristotle ar^^RarmiSyy'^^^ 



remember, dialectic -was useful as a pro^^edeiiti^^^^ of 



thought. Burke has, in an importar^t ■.sense>,.;:.^e^^ .ca:^eer to^ teaching such 

nimoleness to our century, helning us .sS^Hja-'cularly to get beyond ocsitive 



empiricism; that 'finds sense ^ only ;i|iythe^^^^^ anjl to' deal 



V 



■ ;vith abstractions, opinions, prob'abi-lities and ihtehtions, \iri sum, ' ^.vith those 
IdJids a^ language that have, tradiibi^onal^ 

dialectic as opposed , to scienc^;/' ' Burke is offering a' system, yand not just one 
•system but many systems, ;for controlling and /deve^loping 'i^he strategies of 



stance and reference that are .the ground of. rhet^^ric, 



Burkeiah invention has one limitation, "ha.^iej^j^^ It is concerned ivith, 
interpretation, so it has little .application to mere objects, ufilSss .the user 
is a pantheist-and mlling to' see* a tree or rocic as aji 'act of a God or Law. 
complete with rnirooses, agencies and' larger con^eicts. This limitation,, hav/ever, 

gives pa^/er to Biirke's systems or method in fodusing intensively on the 

^ j ' " 

interpretive and transformational processes of language Jand thought, ^Burke,. in 



A Grammar of M'otives ^£akes' as his subject the, 
of expression, the confusl^is and subtleties 



is 
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itransformation^ and embarrassments 
,hat ,boUk||aBgl'^ and make possible 
the aicts of reading^ libing and rev/riting,''' Lji parti^- '^ir Burke* gives us a 



way. of seeing the rev/riting process as a kind ^f dialectic in wMch the writer 
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is not merely polishing v/hat he has said, but exploring" nj^e fillly v;hat- he can 
say. 

V/hat I vri^n do here; then, vdll be to discsuss a number of Burkeian models, 
syil^^ems and tricks that seem to me applicable, to pre-vnriting ahd revision 

processes. ^ 

'■ ' ■ ■ -it-* ' V ^ 

The most commonly recognized of Burke' s models is, of course, the Pentad, 

Burke's instrument J^or interpreting actual ^d potpntial^motives. For Burke, 

p Hvalfir.ti cal device^ for "romding" -one's perspective^. 



for preventing one frbm limiting himself to the partialness of a single 

Dersoective. Hence the habit in' Burke that many object to, the obsession with 

* *. . ^ , ' ■ ■ 

finding-* new and often incongruous perspectives.. Ho^//ard Neraerov once said of 

■ ' ■ . . ' ' ■ / ' . ■ ' ^ 

Burke that lie understoodjio;^ "reading in" to a poem was as important an * 

analytical skill as "reading o^lt.'" - I should add that at tl^ time Nemerov v/as ' 

doing' a'numerological analysis' of Burke's winter .mailing addresses. Such 

zanojiess is not a ;vaste of tiiie, however, for it .provides what th« clas^^i^al 

• . • / ^- ^ ' \ \ t . 

rhetoricians called ^^copia, " /a mass of ideas and attitudes that ^one ,cajrv, choose 

between. ' , - \ 

. ' % -In my discussion of" the pentad, I will, develop an in tj^rjir of the 

one-stanza .poem by Emilyl Dickinson on the Mck^of your bibliography sheet.. 

I am using a poem becauise ;poetry' s. breadth of ^self-awareness providi^s a better 
. demonstration of the . potential breadth of- Burkeian an|^lysis than would, say, a 

student paper.. - 




From his sliiA Palace in the Dust, 
He .rjslegates /the realm ■ 
More loyal for .the exody 
IMS* befallen: him. 



It is k piece ^^WHIP^ \ot imlike^much of tn- in late 

nineteenth-century Nev/ England. ' It j4ould seem that it v/as. .vr n soorl after the 



'death of Emily's father, almost, % VTOuld like to think^' as a reflex. 

In a pentadic analysis,- we try^iip' identify aspects of tl*e poem related :ta. . 
categories of . the draina.tic situation—act, ■ scene, agent, agency and purpose'. 
The fij'st termds act--wh?it ig done 'here? Thei^e is-dy^g; there is grief and 
lihere is writing. Dying- is rendered in^teiTiis of ; "relegation", and*,." ^ody-/' * . 
grief is translated into "increasing' loyalty;" and the poem 'is written in a."* \ 
bl6nd of theological and legal terms. * ■ ' . ■ " . ' 

The second term xs -scene — what contexts are given and Implied? There is the 

■•■ ; ' • ' \ ^ ( ' /: ■ . " 

grave,' trauslated into a palace; tnere is the" home and! the mind of the, poet, '. • . 



\. translated into-.- the "realms / ' " " ■ ' ' ' 

' - The third term is Agent^-'-V/Ho is actjjng? Thgre is the "Kie" of .'thd poem who 

♦ _ « • , >.,''.' 

"is" ip a certain .sen;Se the poet ' s father, but also any 'dying jn^ and Christ . 

The lack of an antecedent for "he" in the poem permits tijLs sort' of abstractit>n. 

"Then .there is the poet; she- is. also generalized as the "realm," and ^thiis .can be / 

.^-seen as any human confronting the fact -of deatf)-/'''' . ' ' ^ ^ / 

' / ' ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ..y • £ ■' '/ 

/ * The fourth term is Agency — and here ;y>rritingj dying and loyaltyf.are all / ■ 

'■■■'■* ^-'^ 
' '. media of expression and control, ways^ &f ' comrmmicating. 

■ . ' ■ ■ y\ .-■v:^"' ■ :, ■ ■ ■ : • . , 

. . The fifth term is Purpbse->>^nat intentions are stated or imolicit in /the 
■ poem? ^The ambigui|(j(of the ^>/ord_ "relegate" gives^ a^ double "intention" • tp the 



^ father: heNi,s botn^fel^^ ruling the realm. The/poet alSo ^has :a4bivalent 

, intentions as t!^ef.. poem articulates both grief and* a kind^of ooli^tical/rebellion.' 

j Gncfe" wftv'' identify these aspects and categories,^ we can -get into the .:iuch 
^ 5ubtler.,-^ame of the ratiogj** Burke is very interested in the ivay' the categories 
' re].ate/to each other, how they dominate each pther in particular choices of 

■y'^ I ' . - ' / ■ 

jfe^rms that the v/riter makes as he ivrites . - Given .the, ^five terms, there are ten 



possible ratios: .ict-3cene, Act-Agent, Act-Agency, Act-Purpose, Scene-Agent, 
Scene-Agency^ Scene-Purpose, Agent-Agency, Agent-Purpose, Agency-t^irpose; 
■In^each' of these ratios, one term can become an^ interpretation of the other. 



' ■ ■.* ''1. 



pi^.i"metaphot/C6r it. ■ f ; ;; ' ^ ;^t^ 



V^''.G^ing^ba6^ t-tie •■Dickinson DQeIfl^^wd^xaJ^ ^begin^vith the Act-Scene ratio—, 

■ /A'in v/hat ways can we see thb^scehe as interpretaition'Of the acj: or ,acts?V^ 

. /"' ' ^ ' * * ■ I . ■-■/./ 1 ' , / ■•.,''./ • ' ' ' ■ . , ' 

'y-. TJaii^q^ can help \is to^read the;.poem as a d;ramatization New England" 

de Si. toward 'death. It is a. cornmdn^piace. that theological legal tems^ 
and perspectives were often conflated or. confused.; \^ 



. ; Then 'we cari go to Act-Agent-- in what^way does , the action represent or 
dramtize condJitiori^^ of mind? This allows- us. -to interpr 



;//e cah see^the ironies of - the father ' s condit^ion, and'^the death-obsession of. the 



p6et. Th^;- Act^gency ratio permits us .tov rea'ci: the poem as a/ study , in poetry afiti 



poetics, or ^s an analytical knd explpratiye' gaihe ivith -language,, testing ranges; - 

of referentiality, Act-Purpose lets us read; the. poem as an expression of grief> . ' 

'I . lets us read death as an ■ e;xpression* of/ fi^stration with the world -of one"'s /. " ' . * 

i '; personal relations. . Scene- Agent ..allows us^ to read -Endly .Di^ckin son ' s homeland . . . 

* ■ culture as' projections of the minds pf Emily and her father^ making them/ important ■ 

character types. 6cene-Agent allows tis to read cultural and home ' settings as 

'language, ' as v^ays of . composing and ijhderl^anding experience Scen'e-Fiirpgse allows " 

us to read culture^ and home^^s expressions of intentions, ' purpos'es and go^^ for , 

both Doet. .'and fat herj'^^the hymn stanza reflects both EiiiilyVl'^intense desire^ for 

■ . Qxdei?;- and effort to draw on her >Chtirch envTLroninent asVa .way of ordering . and 

< ' . ■ ' • / . 

' - ' And-^oh we' can go through this dizzying^ series of shifting pe^-spectiveQ— Agency- 

Purpose, can make us aware of how Emily registers an awareness tt/at &ngUages in 
' >» ' , " 

• . themselves can work out their- oivn intentions or purposes in the lives of 

Ik ■ - ■ ■ < • ' ■ 

, ah av/areness, that is one'^of the hidden caverns in Emily* s greatest.^Boems. The 
system c^n be complicatuw^ almost to iSifinity. a, later version of A Graimar of 
" .Motives, Burke fomd reason to add the term Attitude*^ to the pentad ^s being 

• significantly- distinct from "Agent" and "Purpose." This produces a w^ole series 

% ■ '■ . 

.'4 ■ > ■. 
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ofLne^ 'r^'tios as^ sources of dist'inct perspectives. Mr* Kneupper has developed 



./.vays /td' Gi^ke. thrsfi-way ratios, and I suopose one's mind could make use of other 
V nuiltip^es . ■■. ^ ■ ■ : _ " * . 

Jl-he point,! would want to emphasize, ,: however, is the general applicability,-. ' 
.' ' of' this method to a^iy kind of statement Iqr e^ letter, text book, - 

• 'piicturej ' musical comp.osijbion, garden,^ and student essay* . • ^ . • , 

V.;V- .v^ Blirke's pentad is the most sped^cL'l^ular of his invenld on al .systems but is best 



I: 



1;. understood wHen seen, against the general jbackground of Burke's concern i-d.th 



. "t'SisQ.ectic. In the restTbf this di^sus'Sion I wiir suggest how a 'number of the . 
, other dialectical games that Burke use's- 'in A Grammar of Motives carl be u^sed 
to develop inventionalskiils to be used in the revision artd evaluation processes. 
Let us assume that a: student has Written a rather stock freshman theme wit'h / 
^' the . f olloijang thesis:. "I decided to go to the Uriive.rsity pf Xanadu because . of / 

its tradition of acad^emic excellence.'^ If hei. la." working' with stajidard rhetoric^ 
• t^xt like Baker's The Practical Stylist, the [student- Will, simply go on to, find.; , 
>'lnteresting and sincere" arguments to supoorl? or 'develop this point. With Burke 

in his ref>etoire, 'ha^^ever, .. he. ^/Vill head of^ .on a different track to refine; 

'/'•.')'. ^ ■ . ■ 

translate, transform or reverse" this ^thesis and in the process lead himself into 

/ - ■ ■ ... . ■ ■ 

a far richer compositional conte'xt. \: 

First, he might teasing his- sentenqe a- bit, asking ^^^hat the et;7mology, of 

^the vrard ^Tradition'^ might- have to do ;>dth what he Is trying to say. If he goes 

to^ the OED, he >/ill find a number of contradictory definitions — for instan'ee, 

•in Church history, titaditaon was the treasonous giving up of sacred secrets. 

That might get the student thinking in an interesting v/ay about what he excects 

'•traditions, of academic excellence" to do" f or him. 

Second, he fnight" try- to e:cplore the lii^ts of '.-±3 agreement v/ith his thesis 

by caking it part of^a 'ilalectical process ^nd^ by finding situations in v/hich it 

:/culd not hold valid. V/ould .'.Vtraditions of academic Excellence" be of much \ " 

* ' f' ■ * * 
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significance in his choice of a nursery ^school for his chilld."^, or a training 
program in cpmputer^progranimi^ Might he not -be looking for .something else 
in making such educational, chioices? - ^ - 

Th4 compo^sition stud.ent is usiialljr given one very heavy dose of advice, to 
_ ^ , ke .reminds us that the reverse adviedL is often just as valid-^ 

\\ to find t^he complex in the simple, . V/hat complex ideas, motives, purposes 
;\ .o]^ whatever lie behind o\ir stud'ent's simple belief- in the value of "aC tradition 
."■ of .academic excellence? Is his belief based on inherited prejudices, on motives 
that relate more to his social position than tp* hig education? This -little 



trick of forcing oh6»self , to 'see additional motives, can deflect the stiident from 
a bad subject to a more promising on^, ^ ..... 

Another device would be ivhat Burke calls "Expansion'"^f Circi^erenc^.*' 
Here he is. working, from a flegelian dialectic model, » A thought ' generates its 
.opposite. or negative, and together they generate a' higher synthe3is>of tjtith 
since the mind cdnnot rest pa contradiction, this sys\em might lead our student 

\into a -line of thought something like thisj a tradition of academic excellence 
is good, but in what respect is it not good"? Then, how can the conf^^ct be i 
resolved? V/hat kind of > sentence can* be written nov\f? That sentence can in turn 

. 09'. comtered, and the process can go on and on mtil it fails to produce nev/ 
perspectives or refihemeilts , ^ 

.Another device ,is- wha% Burke cAls "Transl^ition," _:V/e frequently advise 
our students to be more concrete. Burke tagain" inverts the -matter and finds a 
real value in encouraging the opposite asJfe/ell — -.the student does not need only . 



to. "concretize" his discourse, •'he must also be at)le to "alembicate"i in Burke's 
quairit'^use of the old alchemical tenn,,y This is not a generally appreciated 
skill in, our day and age, but -it can help in teaching a control of jargon and 
^ b1#her forms of abstraction. In Burke's avn vmLting, the device of .translation 
is the souivce of a good dea^ of exasperation for readers v/ho do not recognize the 
fun involved. In A Gra.nmar of r.!otives . the relatively. innocuous ohrase; '"'/here 



w- ■ ■ ■ . . . /. ■ . ' . : ■ , •• 

' ^ c^mot la alembicated :int»: •■v^W _ 
,^3he3 are « conmot. x ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

..;nrluaToe' or 'balance! or 'panspenlta of ail . _ 

the .confluence .. . . ^ ,.3 point.-. -cottusT become. 

■l„to the Idiom of practical consideration.. . _ J i,,, eA^lghtenment 

..a -dialectxcal alchemy .J^^Y ..q-s.txon^s re dxly . ^ ^ 

■ ' • ■ * translated doOn^Q -I like the idea of sxttxi^ . ^ 
Our. student's sentence could ^translated oy.. ^ 

• ^ pVpH-" orvdp^o "I came to the University of 

in the same chair as Bertrand.RuJ^^ell, or^p ^ . 

■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^.rkte from a systW grounded in an ambience . 
Xahadu to identify v^th- ^ a.rti<:^ate from Y ^ . . ; 

• .nfand soc/alaristocracj..':- Such sentences may not ^be 
or individual achievement and soof _ ^ ^^^^ 

.raceful as prose, -out useful as invention, i can^t^^^^ ^ ^ 

that goes into producing such serit3nces.. " ' ' - '.He ' 

■ he.nentad Itself is anbther .ch -dlalect.ca.de,.ce. K.n.e of it on t , 
.»b.-1.01c^.on Should ..est, ...it can enrich the .tudenf 3 resources 
poem by mi / '^ntexts and motives from lAich 

. for v^it^g W developing hi. a»renes, of the context 
a. initial compositional choices come. There are others ,s .ell, ful 
V oations Of ^ch .ould ta. up_.ch more ti.e than X have to spend^ er 

.ur ..K.ster .rop.s..-metaphor, .ton... s^echdoche and i,^-- - 

r r^snmar of Motives/' become a handlist 01 
■ oo«-nn the final aooendix of GraiTm§r . ^ 

,r c,t-Lhction between tvvo. terms . Any sucn ai;> . ^ 

dialectical division, any distinction ^ i^differenc 

;r interpreted as identity, .duality^ polarity,, s.-nthesis, in . 

c-an be seen or interpre^eu ^ \^ . ^ ^ aivesta v^V 

predoMnancr3;cce3sion, alte.a.ion and/or substitution . .0 . . . 

a.soecific substa>.e behind the substantive, in V.i.tgenstein pbrase 

■ Ldi^gan^spe. Of the-total potential meaning of-the distinction. ere, as 

, n.,her: else in ou. pedagogical ^:.terature thi. side of .rist^tle. . have • 
true "calisthenics' for the- mind."' ' ;, : ^ , 

■ is ^o:*anffor t:o:bas;c reasons. ' .irst, ,he is.the ma^or'^arican 
■ so^^esman-. our ce.ntur. f or a . rhetori.c ,ro>»ded . dialectic. Xn X^. 

I • ^ ■ ' ' ••■■V • 
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Rhetoric . Chaim Perelinan makes the fascinating argument that argumentation < . 
-Vhouid be grounded in esaentially pre-Cartisian. ways of thinking about discourse, 
in the balance of(rhetoric ancj dialectic' It- is an Wguable position „ that Burke- s 
maoor-.achieVement as a writer, rhetorician and critic is his broadening of pur ^ 
.>«derstanaLg pf the logic of discourse by returning' to a pre-Cartesian emphasis 
on difLl4tic,;the logib of opinions rather than verifiable terms. *. > 

Second, Burke offers a way of getting beyond our narrowCid almost obseSsiye^ 
con^m with linguistia- style. ° For Bur^ wriUng is action rather than linguisti 
p4ess, a mUer«of Interpreting motives rather than pfoc^ssing inf O^nnation, • , 
/{ matter of dialectic rather than synta^v and his^anphagis provider a center ^ . 
l^y v<hich our present methods of -teaching writing, our n^^fst methods as well as 

our older ones, can be improved. " . . • 

■ ■> Philip M. Keith 

\ \ S^. Cloud State University 
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